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ENGLISH COAST TO COAST 
Joseph Mersand* 


When I was first asked to speak for twenty minutes on the 
subject of my paper, I felt that it simply couldn’t be done. Con- 
dense almost a year of work, involving correspondence with more 
than 500 individuals, several months of writing and interpreta- 
tion; this seemed impossible. Then I recalled the answer which 
George Bernard Shaw gave a young man who complained of his 
inability to complete a certain project: 


“Young man, what notable contribution have you made 
that gives you the right to humility?” 


So, here it is—my observations on the teaching of English from 
coast to coast and how I arrived at them in twenty minutes. 

Perhaps the impetus for the type of survey which I con- 
ducted came from a series of articles in the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers written by Dickson Preston in December 1957, on 
the general topic, “How Good Are Our High Schools?” The 
headline for the first of these was 

GRADUATES FAIL IN BASIC SKILLS OF THREE R’S. 
Beginning the series was the following statement: 

“This country’s high schools aren’t teaching enough of the 

basic tools of learning—old fashioned ‘reading, writing and 

arithmetic.’ ’’! 

Since Mr. Preston based his observation on replies to a 
questionnaire addressed to 100 administrators at 66 colleges and 
universities asking the question: 

“How good a job are our high schools doing?” 
I resolved to interrogate these administrators in greater detail. 
Writing to twenty-five administrators mentioned by name by 
Mr. Preston, in December 1957, I asked them the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How effective has training of your freshman been in the 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening, in the 
past few years? 

2. What can the profession do to make this training more 
effective? 

3. What specific shortcomings have you noticed? 

4, What suggestions would you give to the National Council 
of Teachers of English for measures to be taken to improve 
the teaching of English in the high schools? 

As every boxer knows, if you are foolish enough to stick 
your chin out, you should not be surprised if you get one on the 
chin. The answers were such as you might expect. When I fin- 





*Chairman, English Department, Jamaica High School, New York City; President (1959) 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
(1) New York World Telegram, December 10, 1957 
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ished reading the replies, telling me what was wrong with the 
high school teaching of English, I couldn’t find a hole small 
enough to crawl into. 


But there was one question which I had asked which gave 
me some hope: “If your colleagues have made any special studies 
of the preparation in English of incoming freshmen .. .” I 
would be most grateful. . .” 

Practically none of the colleges from which I had received 
replies had made such studies. In other words, there was very 
little statistical evidence to support the overwhelmingly nega- 
tive criticism which had been expressed. 

Right then and there was started what for want of a better 
word might be called the “Poor Man’s Conant Report,” with 
these exceptions: 

1. This was entirely a one-man job. 
2. Instead of the 55 schools intensively studied by Dr. Conant, 

I have managed to secure letters from the following on the 

state of English instruction: 


1. Presidents of Colleges and Universities 79 
2. Business Executives 63 
3. N.C.T.E. Affiliates 60 


(But one of these circularized 750 public school 

districts and received replies from 147 districts.) 
. State Departments of Education 36 
U.S. Civil Service Administrators 30 
(One of these, the General Accounting Office, cir- 
cularized 100 persons in 19 regional offices and 
collected the answers into a 50 page booklet and 
generously sent N.C.T.E. fifty of them.) 


OU 


6. Magazine Editors 35 
7. Newspaper Editors 24 
8. Editors of Educational Journals 21 
9. Members of the House of Representatives 15 
10. Deans of Law Schools 12 
11. U.S. District Judges 6 
12. U.S. Attorneys 5 


Altogether 386 individual replies were received. Since the 
manuscript of my analysis runs into well over 150 pages and 
will eventually, I hope, be printed by the N.C.T.E. for general 
distribution, I shall mention only some of the high-lights tonight. 

First and foremost the fact that so many extremely busy 
people took the time and trouble to answer my questions indi- 
cates the high regard in which they hold our subject. If there 
was any doubt in your minds that English is the most important 
subject in our entire curriculum, these 386 replies should remove 
all doubts. Time and time again the respondents said what was 
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so well expressed by Emil Hubka, Jr. of Motorola, Inc.: 

“I have often stated to former colleagues of mine that 
after nine years in industry I would like very much to 
be able to return to the classroom and tell the students 
just how desperately they will need the ability offered 
them by their English courses . . , Allow me to assure 
you and your colleagues in the Council that you can, in 
truth, tell your students that no other part of their 
training in school will be so vital to them in their 
careers as their work in English.” 

Whereas the replies from the twenty-five respondents of 
the Dixon Preston articles were of necessity negative, the answer 
from the vast majority gave a far more complimentary and 
accurate picture of what was going on in the high schools and 
colleges in the teaching of English. Time will permit but a few 
conclusions. 

In answer to those uninformed critics who would have you 
believe that little or nothing is going on in the areas of curri- 
culum development, methodology, and administration and super- 
vision in English, replies from 36 state departments of educa- 
tion and the District of Columbia indicate that many changes are 
taking place—that literally thousands of devoted teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators are presently engaged in a massive 
project of evaluation, appraisal, revision, and implementation 
of courses of study in English at all levels of our educational 
system. 

You will perhaps be most interested in the summary of the 
answers to my last question addressed to the heads of State 
Education Departments, which read: 

“What contributions can the N.C.T.E. make to the 
greater effectiveness of the program in English?” 
Here are typical answers: 


1. The N.C.T.E. should encourage both high school and col- 
lege teachers to study the content of courses that should 
be offered and the content of courses already offered. 

2. The N.C.T.E. should give more guidance for setting up 
programs of study and for experimentation on the local 
level. 

3. The N.C.T.E. should “interpret into practices, methods, 
objectives, and philosophy the research now completed in 
the language arts field.” 

4, The N.C.T.E. should carry on “experimentation for the 
improvement and variation of teaching methods, the 
thought being to make it possible for the teacher to develop 
methods which will be effective in all areas and levels of 
ability.” 

5. The N.C.T.E. should conduct research “upon which to base 
our recommendations concerning such things as class load 
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and so on... One other area in which the Council might 
provide leadership is that of encouraging cooperative ef- 
fort . . . between State Departments and State Councils 
of teachers of English” in order to avoid duplication. 
The next recommendation for N.C.T.E. action comes from 
Mr. John Holden again (Vermont). He says, “The Na- 
tional Council should consider a ‘Clearing House Service 
for Grass-roots Groups.” He continues that there should 
be sources for schools of various enrollments from over 
500 to between 100 and 200 students. The “Clearing 
House” would answer questions from the “Grass-roots 
Groups” about such things as remedial reading, the availa- 
bility of other courses of study, minimum requirements, 
grammer, how much Shakespeare, etc. 


There were sixty replies from affiliates in twenty States 
to questions concerning the effects of the various volumes of the 
Curriculum Commission, the question being raised in workshops 
and teachers’ meetings, and the research studies being conducted 
in various communities. You will be interested in the list of 
evidences of progress which these teachers have found in the 
past seven years. 


90 I > OTR 99 PO 


English-social studies core 

Scholarship now being emphasized 

Better training of teachers; better morale 

Older teachers are willing to evaluate their work 
Students are doing better in college 

“Language-centered drill”—grammar and subject matter 
Interest in the mass media 


. The English Language Arts has resulted in the study of 


and rewriting of syllabi 
Closer relation of language arts to other subjects 


. Attention to individual differences 

. Lowering influence of the educationists 

. Attention to writing 

. Attention to the gifted 

. Changes in methodology 

. Remedial classes 

. Room libraries 

. Use of television 

. Practical English and other classroom publications 
. Linguistic-functional grammar approach 
. Administrative interest in up-grading 

. Attention to motivation 

. Teaching of listening 


As to suggestions of ways to improve the state of English 
teaching, these are the main points: 
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1, The N.C.T.E. should engage in more aggressive campaigns 
for improving the lot of English teaching and the lot of 
the teacher of English. The English teacher’s burden is 
getting heavier every day, and the N.C.T.E. should assume 
leadership in these areas: 

a. Raising the certification requirements in states where 
present requirements are inadequate; 

b. Encouraging boards and administrators to realize that 
the five-class-a-day-plus-study-hall formula may not be 
valid in the case of the English teacher with large classes 
and extra-curricular work as well; 

ec. Encouraging state and local administrators to install 
supervisors and directors of the language arts; 

d. Discouraging the tendency to favor the science and 
mathematics teacher, often at the expense of the English 
teacher. 

2. The growing interest in structural linguistics and functional 
grammar—not to speak of the teaching of developmental 
reading on the secondary level—should be accelerated 
through publications and N.C.T.E. sponsored in-service 
courses. 


What do our college and university presidents think about 
the teaching of English? In many instances, they consulted with 
their heads of English Departments, who in turn consulted with 
all their members. Thus the 79 replies from college presidents 
represent actually the thinking of many hundreds of college 
English teachers. Of course, there were many criticisms of the 
preparation of college freshman, although twenty-six colleges 
felt that these students were better prepared than they were 
five-ten years ago. Reducing the many extended quotations to 
six basic suggestions for improvement, they are: 

1. Work for increased recognition of teachers (not forgetting 
financial recognition). 
Lighten the work load of the English teacher. 
Eliminate “gadgetry” and busy work. Concentrate on the 
fundamentals. 
Give maximum time and attention to writing and rewriting. 
Bring back worthwhile reading, especially the classics. 
Emphasize to the public at large—including the technologist 
—the vital role of English in every sphere of human ac- 
tivity. 
As expressed succinctly by Alfred R. Kitzhaber of the 
University of Kansas: 


“T think we would all benefit if the Council were to 
continue its efforts to secure reduction in load for high 
school English teachers, higher salaries and improved 
professional status, increased subject-matter require- 
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ments for certification of high school teachers, and in- 
creased awareness of the necessity of repeated practice 
in composition.” 

What did our friends in industry and finance think of our 
efforts, and what suggestions did they have to offer for im- 
provement? The sixty-three replies varied from that of Henry 
Ford III, who wrote: 

. +» my general impression is that if there is improve- 
ment in the use of English, it probably is in the field of 


expanded vocabularies . . . Deficiencies I have noted 
most frequently are in handling the written lan- 
guage,”— 


to the report of L. H. Morse of the U.S. General Accounting 
office, who collected 87 replies from nineteen regional offices. No 
better proof is needed of the high regard these top executives 
have for what we are doing and for their good wishes to us 
to do an even better job. Since their criticisms will be discussed 
in detail in my final report—and they are by no means few— 
I shall confine my remarks here to their recommendations for 
the Council: 

1. Increase drills on fundamentals in spelling, syntax, and the 
essentials of grammar. 

2. Stimulate students to read more, including not only current 
materials and technical subjects, but still more widely in 
the classics. 

3. Give greater emphasis to writing and re-writing, with an 
approach to self-criticism and evaluation. 

4. Improve the techniques of teaching basic English skills, 
stressing in teacher-training more knowledge of subject- 
matter as opposed to methodology. 

Most important of all is the realization that English is 
not simply a three-year course or four-year course that termi- 
nates in a passing or failing grade. It is an essential part of 
the life that students must take with them wherever and when- 
ever they go. This leaves a heavy burden of responsibility in the 
hands of the teacher of English. 

Summarizing the suggestions of the U.S. Attorneys, U.S. 
District Judges, and Deans of Law Schools, the following occur 
at least twice: 

1. Wake up to the danger that the sciences may be emphasized 
“to the detriment of the humanities in the schools.” 

2. “It seems to me that the solution lies just in harder work 
and greater self-discipline.” We must “recognize the tre- 
mendous educational advantages of perspiration.” 

3. “I do feel ... that professional school teachers . . . should 
strongly support you in your efforts to raise standards by 
safeguarding your freedom to fail students who do not 
measure up.” Several respondents called for stricter grading 
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and for grading of essay examination papers for expression 
as well as content. One dean noted that he “would refuse 
to graduate any student from high school or college who 
could not spell, use words and write properly.” 

4. Two replies stated that qualifications for teaching English 
should be “stepped up.” 

5. Many deans called for more composition writing on the 
high school level and more composition courses on the 
college level. 

6. Of course, a large number of replies called for a return 
to drilling in the structure of the English language, in- 
cluding parsing, diagramming of sentences, identifying 
parts of speech, etc. 

7. A frequent exhortation was in the area of reading. Great 
literature as well grammar is the province of English study, 
many noted. 

8. Mandated courses in Latin and other foreign languages 
were advocated. 


By far the most frequent recommendation called for a 
greater publicity effort on the part of the N.C.T.E. The pub- 
licity should be directed in two areas: (1) toward public support 
for the programs of the N.C.T.E.; and (2) toward public aware- 
ness of the difficulties faced by the English teacher in trying to 
accomplish our professional aims. 


I began this talk with a quotation from a dramatist and 
would like to conclude with one from a physicist, Professor 
W. W. Watson, Chairman of the Physics Department of Yale 
University, and a member of the Manhattan Project group which 
worked on the atom bomb: 


“T feel that the most important subject in the entire course 
of study in the elementary and college preparatory years is the 
English language. What can be more important than to handle 
our own work-a-day language with facility, no matter what the 
life work, business or profession? I have some younger physics 
colleagues who obviously write with difficulty. They are promising 
scientists who love to work in the laboratory but they are lag- 
gards when it comes to writing papers to describe their results. 
But what good are research results unless they are properly 
described in a well-written report? 


“Also, it is most important that a scientist or engineer be 
able to get on his feet and speak clearly about his work. Some 
practice in public speaking, debating, or dramatics should be a 
part of every student’s course. 

“TI am pleased to note that one of President Conant’s main 
recommendations is that all school students should study English 
every year, and that half of this work should be composition.” 
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IT WAS GOOD ENOUGH FOR CAESAR 
Robert Hinman* 


In the language of the Hopi Indians the words for light- 
ning, meteor, puff of smoke, and pulsation are all verbs. But any 
amazement or pity we may be inclined to feel over the grammati- 
cal naivete of American primitives we had better reserve for 
ourselves; because in the Hopi way of thinking about the Hopi 
language there are perfectly sound reasons why these words 
should be treated as what we call verbs, and in our own tradi- 
tional way of thinking about the English language there are no 
sound reasons why these words should not be treated as verbs. 
The Hopis treat them as verbs because they refer to actions, 
events, or phenomena of brief duration. We frequently define 
a verb as a word that shows action, being, or state of being. I 
would be extremely pleased with any child whom I was con- 
ducting into the mysteries of grammar if, having learned such 
a definition of verb from me, he were to identify meteor as a 
verb in some such utterance as We saw a flaming meteor in the 
sky. The child might be merely guessing; but, if I avoided ridi- 
culing him, there is a good chance that he could defend his 
choice by pointing out that seeing is not a very active process, 
that the flaming meteor is very active indeed, and that, at least 
while it is in the sky, it exists in a most vivid state of being. 
Even if he were unable to articulate such a defense, a vague con- 
sciousness that these are some of the facts about the sentence 
might still have determined his choice; and I would be the 
frostiest of pedagogues were I to nip whatever philosophical 
buds he might be venturing to put forth. 


However, if I were committed to perpetuating a traditional 
grammatical definition, I would be forced to tell the child to 
learn the definition, but to ignore most of its implications. His 
analysis of my sentence would have been based upon his percep- 
tion, logical or intuitive, that I had assigned verbs to a semantic- 
ally determined category. He would have no way of discovering, 
from my definition, that I wanted him to isolate a member of 
a functional or a structural category. When I asked him to pick 
out the verb, I was really asking him to indicate the word that 
functions as a verb, or that has the form of a verb. But my 
definition provided him with no criteria for such analysis. In- 
stead of helping him to analyze his language, I muddied his 
thinking. Such a consequence of my approach was doubly dis- 
abling, for I not only squelched his original response to the world 





*Robert Hinman, University of Rochester 
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of experience with which language deals, but I also deflected 
his attention from the grammar of his own language, which, if 
he was a normal child, he had controlled perfectly, without even 
knowing it, since he had been about five years old. 


My intense antipathy to such potential squelching and deflec- 
tion is my principal reason for enthusiasm over the achievements 
of the descriptive, or structural linguists. As a result of their 
work, it is now possible to abandon a description of the English 
language which has never conformed to the facts and to teach 
children to analyze their speech—and, ultimately, their writing— 
into a group of categories that accurately and simply and com- 
pletely describe the patterns the children have been using ever 
since they began to talk. 


I believe that children enjoy doing this, that they enjoy dis- 
covering the structure of their world and their behavior. They 
enjoy being scientific, because they like order. They like it so 
much that some of them have refused to be intimidated even 
by traditional grammar and have readily memorized rules and 
definitions that some of them suspected had no relationship to 
the world outside the classroom. I believe that fewer of them 
will be intimidated, and that many will be excited when they 
discover that grammar is no arcane puzzle, no plot against their 
leisure or happiness, but simply a scientific description of a 
phenomenon with which they are already thoroughly familiar, 
their own speech, just as they are excited to learn that chemistry 
and physics are systematic descriptions of processes and phe- 
nomena they see all around them. I believe that, like Monsieur 
Jourdain, who was pleased to learn that he had been talking 
prose, they will be pleased to learn that they have been using 
grammar for as long as they can remember. 


Such a statement as this can be honestly made about a 
structural grammar of English. It cannot be honestly made 
about traditional grammar, for traditional English grammar was 
never devised to describe English speech. Most of our traditional 
grammatical categories, terminology, and definitions were created 
to describe Greek. They were not completely applicable even to 
Greek, for, despite their great achievements in philosophy, the 
Greeks did not develop a rigorous methodology for linguistic 
study, and made no complete or systematic analysis of their 
spoken language. The Romans took over this inadequate Greek 
grammar and applied it to Latin, which it described even more 
inadequately. When the modern vernaculars gained independent 
status, scholars squeezed them into or stretched them upon the 
Procrustean bed already so uncomfortable a resting place for 
Latin. And then they sought to prescribe perpetual occupancy 
of the bed for their unfortunate victims. 
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However, the patients refused to stay bed-ridden. They re- 
fused to stop growing. They declined to swallow the prescrip- 
tions of their doctors. Each of them had his own individual 
constitution and physique. The doctors thought they were still 
confined; but each escaped to live a life of its own outside the 
schools and academies. 


Like all other languages, English has, and has always had, 
a grammar of its own, that is, a set of structural relationships 
which combine with its lexicon to communicate meaning. No 
native speaker of English needs to learn that grammar in school. 
He learns it from every native speaker he hears. He learns to 
reproduce that grammar with flawless accuracy. It he does not, 
then he fails to communicate with or to understand the people 
in his speech community. He learns it before he ever sets foot 
inside a school building. 


What he does not learn, what he can learn in school, what 
I think he can enjoy learning in school, is an awareness of his 
language, a consciousness of its structure, a set of descriptive 
criteria for analyzing that structure, a science of grammar 
whereby he can describe the grammar he has always used. He 
can also learn, and want to learn, linguistic etiquette—which 
is all that many people ever mean when they say that schools 
ought to teach grammar. But he will be much more favorably 
disposed toward learning linguistic etiquette, it will seem far 
more reasonable to him, if he can first of all discover that what 
he now uses it not bad grammar, but simply the grammar of a 
particular dialect of English. If his grammar communicates to 
users of English, then it cannot be bad, though it may be so- 
cially undesirable. He will more readily accept the concept of 
social desirability or undesirability when he has come to see that 
all varieties of English have the same basic structure, but that 
some varieties are more highly esteemed, just as some roses are 
more admired than others, even though all roses have the same 
basic botanical organization. And he will the more willingly 
accept his teacher’s differentiation among the varieties, I be- 
lieve, if he finds the teacher describing the basic structure in 
categories relevant to his own experience. 


He will see the relevance at once, even when he is quite 
young, I think, if he is asked to analyze his own speech struc- 
turally. He is as interested in his own speech as he is in any 
kind of human behavior, and he is capable of genuine respect 
for any accurate description. If the description strikes him as 
phoney, he will usually play the silly classroom game and very 
sensibly forget all about it when he returns to the world where 
people use real grammar. And this reaction will be a pathetic 
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waste of interest and energy, for he could so easily make his 
whole world his grammar laboratory. 


He can become interested in nouns, for example, if, instead 
of being told that they name persons, places, or things, and 
being bewildered by his recognition that red is the name of a 
color, he is asked to discover nouns by noting their position, their 
form, and their designators. He can learn to recognize verbs 
by position, and by the fact that they change form to convey the 
ideas expressible as today, yesterday, or tomorrow. Such struc- 
tural devices as these are sufficiently separable from meaning 
that they can be detected in nonsense utterances and analyzed 
in terms of structure alone. I have tried the uggle wogs a diggle 
on many youngsters. Invariably, they have been able to recog- 
nize this as a standard pattern in their speech and to play upon 
it all the changes possible in English, without any confusion, 
for as soon as they have realized that they have the pattern 
in their heads, they can describe and discuss what variations 
would be English and what would not be. 


The significance of word order is seldom stressed in tradi- 
tional Latinate grammatical descriptions of English, for, in 
Latin, word order is an element of style alone. Word order is 
a basic device of structure in English, profoundly influencing 
meaning. Since every child who can talk understands the vital 
difference between dogs bite people and people bite dogs, every 
child can immediately grasp the concepts of subject and object 
if he is asked to view them structurally. More complicated syn- 
tactical problems should be equally open to structural solutions. 
Participles dangle when the speaker ignores English patterns 
of position. Having climbed the mountain, the houses looked like 
toys fails to communicate accurately because houses comes in 
the wrong place in relationship to having climbed the mountain. 
Other kinds of ambiguities can also be settled by structural 
criteria. Intonation patterns determine at once how to differen- 
tiate between John DRANK in the open air and John drank IN 
the open air. Of course, such ambiguities also yield to semantic 
analysis; but students can respond much more quickly to the 
grammatical device that obviates all ambiguity in the spoken 
forms of these statements. 


Even punctuation difficulties yield to structural analysis. 
I am going, but you are staying home may be treated as a com- 
pound sentence, with a comma after going. If however is sub- 
stituted for but, there must be at least a semicolon. But is a 
function word that implies fairly close connection, and—as such 
—cannot occupy a different position in its clause. However im- 
plies a looser connection, and may occupy several positions in 
its clause: for example, IJ am going; you, however, are staying 
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home, or you are staying home, however. Awareness of the 
grammatical device that differentiates between these two state- 
ments in speech should help students avoid comma splices in 
written English—and help them to see why such avoidance is 
desirable. 

As these examples suggest, structural grammar, besides en- 
abling students to analyze their own use of language, may help 
them to use it more effectively. There is no proof yet that struc- 
tural grammar will make better speakers or writers; but neither 
is there proof that the study of traditional grammar has achieved 
this goal. And there seems to be a good deal of evidence that 
traditional grammar has frequently failed to make better speak- 
ers and writers. There are people, of course, whom no method 
will ever make responsive to language. And there are also those 
for whom the luster of language will never be dimmed by any 
approach to it, however inaccurate, clumsy, or out of date. But 
most people will probably be influenced effectively by the most 
accurate, most simple, and most coherent analysis of language 
that can be presented. Structural linguistics offers this kind of 
analysis of English. 

If grammar is worth studying at all—and I believe that it 
is, just as I believe that everything about human behavior is 
worth studying—then it is worth studying scientifically. Ap- 
proached as the science that linguists have made it, grammar 
can open up the world for children, just as all other sciences do. 
Having discovered that English has its own unique patterns, 
they will wish to hear about patterns in other languages. They 
can then discover that the diverse peoples of the world deal with 
experience in diverse ways, that different linguistic structures 
may actually determine different ways of looking at the uni- 
verse. If your children make this discovery, they will have taken 
a giant step toward that increased understanding of and sym- 
pathy with their fellow men that is more urgently needed today 
than ever before. 





Back numbers of RECORDS and MONOGRAPHS 
available from the Executive Secretary 
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Vol. V, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
Vol. VI, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
Vol. VII, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
Vol. IX, No. 2, No. 3 
MONOGRAPHS: 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, No. 6 
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GRAMMATICAL PROBLEMS WHICH ARE NOT 
GRAMMATICAL PROBLEMS 


Herbert Hackett* 


Some years ago I worked in a mental hospital and took part 
in the daily diagnostic staff meetings. Our function was to iden- 
tify the patients’ problems, label them, and prescribe the general 
treatment. One day we were interviewing a patient who had been 
afflicted with every ill common to man. She had had major opera- 
tions on her stomach, chest, head, and legs; suffered from ulcers, 
arthritis, a hernia, dizzy spells, and flat feet; she had become 
an alcoholic at the age of ten, was a dope addict, had attempted 
suicide, lived with a suspected murderer, been a prostitute, heard 
voices, believed in evil forces from outer space ... I could go 
on, but instead I refer you to the Marquis de Sade, Voltaire’s 
Candide, and a good medical dictionary. The head of the hospital 
promptly classified her as a schizophrenic with paranoid tenden- 
cies—basing diagnosis in part on the fact that she had the same 
family name as a former patient so classified. However, the staff 
psychologist and the case worker suggested that the diagnosis 
did not explain certain aspects of her behavior, and we argued 
for an hour about how she should be classified. Finally, out of 
my ignorance, I spoke for the first time: “This woman is sick. 
What can we do for her?” I should add that I was not invited 
to speak again. 


Some weeks ago I was one of a masochistic band of readers 
for the Educational Testing Service. We were reading the inter- 
linear test, in which the student makes corrections between the 
lines of a passage written, I suspect, by an illiterate IBM ma- 
chine. There were 42 blocks of errors which the student was 
supposed to identify and correct, and we were given 97 pages 
of instructions to guide us, with examples of acceptable and un- 
acceptable answers classified as to kind. One group of illustra- 
tions, we were told, represented the paraphrastic genitive. I 
haven’t the foggiest notion what a paraphrastic genitive is, 
except that it sounds vaguely lewd and that I ought to be 
against it. In the event I come across a student in the act of 
committing one, I will probably write “awk,” “idiom,” or “usage” 
on his paper. 


There is, it seems to me, a parallel between these two 
situations. In the hospital the labeling and classification of the 
patient led to a prescribed course of treatment, and the patient’s 


*Assistant Professor of English and Director of Communication Core Course, Colgate 
University 
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problem was lost in the diagnosis—we were not really trying 
to understand her problem. In the classroom, the label “para- 
phrastic genitive,” ‘“non-restrictive clause,” or “agreement” 
might call forth a prescription and a proscription. I would prefer 
to. start by recognizing that the patient was sick, and that the 
student is writing an awkward, unintelligible, or unidiomatic 
sentence. 


I do believe that the psychiatrist should try to label and 
classify his patients, and that we should be able to identify, 
name, and prescribe for a problem, and that the student should 
be taught to identify, correct, and in many cases to name his 
problem. However, the end is not knowledge about grammar, but 
clear and effective writing and speaking—improved communica- 
tive behavior. 


I would like to define “grammar” in the loose sense in which 
I will use it: Grammar is a series of statements about how people 
put words together. Grammar is a description of language be- 
havior. This definition includes much more than that of Charles 
C. Fries: “Grammar consists of the devices that signal struc- 
tural meaning.” My definition, while it lacks precision, includes 
what we ordinarily think of when we face a class—meaning, 
diction, usage, logic, and structure. It emphasizes my point that 
we cannot, in teaching, isolate these from each other. 


For example, in the following sentences, we can see that a 
purely structural approach will not suffice. 
The jury deliberated for hours before arriving at its decision. 
The jury deliberated for hours before arriving at their decision. 
The jury deliberated for hours before arriving at their decisions. 


There are structural clues—grammatical clues—which help 
you decide the appropriate form of the pronoun but, at least 
in the third sentence there is some ambiguity; a panel of jurors 
for an art show might render separate decisions and the variety 
of decisions might be important. The third sentence is taken 
from the literate New York Times, and the importance of indi- 
cating several decisions is evident in the rest of the paragraph 
in which this sentence appears. The structural clues are not 
adequate; mere grammar is not adequate. Similar ambiguous 
examples can be found in any workbook, yet too often we ask 
students to make their decisions on the basis of a rule of gram- 
mar. 


The decision to use their or its in the last sentence rests on 
four interacting forces: 


1. The total context of the situation: the meaning of the 
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total communication of which the sentence is a part; 


2. The verbal context: the meaning of words as they are in- 
fluenced by the meaning of other words in the sentence; 


3. Usage and idiom: the customary way of saying things; 
4. Structural relationships: grammatical relationships. 


Although I have separated these four variables for the pur- 
pose of discussion, I would like to stress that they are not dis- 
crete variables, that they depend on each other and interact with 
each other. For example, the acceptability of a road sign, DRIVE 
SLOW, depends on all four, and it would be difficult to separate 
one consideration from the others. 


Let us look at each of these four considerations in turn. 
The context of situation is important in determining meaning— 
Hayakawa says it is meaning—and, since the purpose of commu- 
nication is to convey meaning, the context of situation affects 
any decision about the appropriateness of a particular form. This 
concept has been discussed by scholars of such diversified inter- 
ests as Jespersen, Bloomfield, Sapir, Hayakawa, Malinowski, and 
Whorf. Look at the following examples: 


No one has the right to raise questions until the data 1s 
sufficient. 


Boas considered the problem and decided that the data 
were incomplete. 


These sentences are taken from an article I wrote for Word 
Study, and several eagle-eyed teachers wrote indignant letters 
to G. and C. Merriam, publisher of Word Study, pointing out 
that I was not consistent and probably illiterate. Merriam came 
to my defense, citing examples of data was, data were, this data, 
and these data from its files. My own defence would go beyond 
usage—the constructions are appropriate in the total context in 
which they appear. 


Once the total context has been established—the meaning 
intended in the communication—we can move to verbal context: 
the appropriateness of a particular form or construction is de- 
termined in part by the other words around it. This principle 
is not a difficult one. For example, the other words in a sentence 
help to determine whether or not a clause is restrictive—whether 
or not it should be set off by commas—and these are not struc- 
tural clues but clues which depend on the sense indicated by 
the other words in the sentence. It is obvious that verbal context 
is not a discrete variable in our analysis, but is a part of the 
context of situation and is affected by usage and by structural 
relationships. 
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The third step in our analysis of a grammatical problem is 
to determine its appropriateness in terms of usage. Writing and 
speaking are forms of behavior, and students of behavior follow 
a pattern in their study: 


1. They first determine the frame of reference in which 
their observations are to be made; in language study we use such 
terms as “levels of usage” and “varieties of usage” to indicate 
that there are several possible frames of reference. I prefer 
“varieties” to “levels,” because “levels” suggests that one level 
is higher—better—than another. “Varieties” suggests that the 
determining factors are outside the utterance; the appropriate 
usage is determined by such factors as the situation, the subject, 
the purpose, the expectations of the audience, and the under- 
standing the speaker or writer has of his own role. 


2. Within the frame of reference the student of behavior 
must observe; he must observe what people do, what they say, 
in particular situations. Perhaps our most important function 
as teachers of English is to provide students with the habits 
and tools of observation, and to furnish them with a variety of 
good models of informal and formal usage; we can assume that 
they have adequate experience with vulgate models. We are not, 
however, forced to teach them a completely new set of skills in 
observation, since they have been observing language behavior, 
rather accurately, for many years. 


3. The third step is generalization; the student of communi- 
cative behavior arrives at his generalizations inductively, in 
spite of our efforts in the classroom to reverse the process. His 
generalizations form his grammar, and if he is trained to observe 
and generalize properly we can hope that his generalizations are 
such that they can be validated by the generalizations of others, 
scholars and competent users of the language. If, on the other 
hand, we present him with our generalizations (however accu- 
rate) we have done little more than to give him an abstract 
set of principles which he has difficulty in applying to his own 
behavior. 


4. The final step in behavioral study is validation, and it is 
here that what we call formal grammar is so important. The 
best test of the usefulness of a generalization—of a grammatical 
rule—is whether or not it produces results, whether or not it 
is applicable in all the situations which it is supposed to govern. 
The second best validation of a grammatical rule is the con- 
census of other scholars. A handbook is a summary of the gen- 
eralizations of the best linguistic scholars, or should be, and its 
chief value is as a final check on the accuracy of the observations 
and generalizations of each user of the language. 
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The fact that I have placed formal grammar at the end of 
the process does not mean that it is least in importance. Gram- 
mar, in the narrow sense, should be the last step in the process 
of analysis. Psychologically, it is sound; if we start with mean- 
ing, then force the student to become a student of communicative 
behavior, to observe and generalize about language—if we do 
this, we have involved him in process, we have forced him to 


commit himself, and we have related grammar to his real 
interests, meaning and communication. Then, the process of 
validation—including the checking of his own grammatical 
generalizations by the generalizations of other scholars—then, 
formal grammar may make some sense to him. 


Pragmatically, such an approach works. I cannot cite the 
mass of data which has been accumulated in all kinds of be- 
havioral studies, including linguistic studies. However, I can re- 
port that I have just finished an exercise following the above 
pattern, each student selecting some “grammatical” problem, and 
have engendered some enthusiasm and even some understanding 
among my students. Several years ago I applied this method to 
the writing problems of students in classes in sociology, and 
found that it was effective in eliminating most problems of 
pronoun-antecedent agreement, most sentence problems (frag- 
ments and run-ons), and, to a lesser degree, other problems. 


Let me conclude by answering two burning questions each of 
you has formulated: What happened to the woman in the hos- 
pital? What was the fate of the student I tried to cure of an 
inflamed paraphrastic genitive? I had the privilege to work with 
the woman for five months, and found her to be a very warm 
person, although a bit suspicious of the world which had opened 
its Pandora’s box to her. The last time I saw her she told me, 
“Maybe some day I’ll be out of here.”’ As to the student, I hepe 
he turns out as well as a former student of mine, now chairman 
of a Freshman English course at a western university, who told 
me a couple of years ago, “You didn’t teach me much, but at 
least you didn’t interfere with my education.” 


I hope that our students today can say as much when they 
graduate. 





Note change of address for memberships and all other 
business communications: 

Dr. Hans Gottschalk, Executive Secretary 

New York State English Council 

State University College of Education 

Geneseo, New York 
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COORDINATION IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS AT THE 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS 


Dolores Preston* 


The Language Arts program with its broad implication is 
truly the heart of the education program. Though momentarily 
other subject area teachers may view me with alarm, upon re- 
flection I’m sure they will agree that their own subjects are 
dependent upon the Language Arts in one form or another. Many 
children could do the computing if they could read the problem, 
and if only to get the “correct assignment” children need to be 
skilled at listening or reading or writing. Whether in higher 
education or the business world, in social activities or in plain 
ordinary living, the effectiveness of the art of communication is 
often the difference between success and failure, satisfaction and 
understanding or ignorance and disappointment. 

Teachers and students in our schools need to continually 
improve themselves in the art of communication or the language 
skills. As teachers share the major responsibility for the dual 
job, they should get together to develop procedures for the end 
result. 

I am a great believer in the great untapped potential of our 
teachers. To me our greatest waste is our waste of human re- 
sources, especially in cur schools. Our teachers are the authori- 
ties on children, how they learn and what they need, and the 
knowledge of their range of abilities. But as each can do little 
alone, they can do much when they pool information and work 
together. Who should take this responsibility? This depends on 
the school system. In a grade school, it could be a director such 
as I, or a principal, a supervisor, a superintendent. In my situa- 
tion, I have for four years had grade level meetings with a group- 
elected chairman. These are powerful stimulants because they 
enable teachers to discuss problems at one level. This year and 
last year our sixth grade (8 teachers) have used English as their 
topic. Their reports are given also to the teachers of the fourth 
and fifth grades and to the Junior High English teachers. 

Last year I prepared a questionnaire and asked the teachers 
to suggest areas that needed work, and found the Social Studies 
and Language Arts were chiefly indicated. This year each teach- 
er is on one or the other of the large total school projects, so 
about twenty-five teachers are working on the Language Arts 
in addition to the eight who are concentrating on English in the 
sixth grade. On projects like these, it is imperative to help the 
teachers get together, guide, suggest, lead—but above all allow 
them freedom to try, to learn, to experiment and to share with 
others. 





*Director of Elementary Education, Herkimer Central School 
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This Language Arts committee is divided into two sections, 
Primary (K-3) and Intermediate (4-6); each selects its own 
chairman. These sub-committees work both independently and 
jointly, with frequent coordination meetings of the co-chairmen, 
the elementary principals and myself. 

“Speaking Activities” has been the subject of panel dis- 
cussions of the K-3 group, with each grade presenting material. 
Mimeographed suggestions are then given to all the primary 
teachers. 

“Ways to Make Language More Interesting to Children”’ 
has been the theme of the intermediate group. Emphasis has 
been placed on correlating with other subjects, games, and lan- 
guage activities such as impersonations and dramatizations. 

In addition, I try to utilize workshops on penmanship and 
on spelling and the many specific suggestions for a good reading 
program. Teachers have a Primary Reading Inventory form for 
each child. This is begun in first grade and continued throughout 
the elementary grades. It contains a full reading progress chart, 
list of texts read, estimates of the child’s progress and sugges- 
tions to the Junior High teacher. In addition Dolch lists, Com- 
mon Nouns, Keys to Phonics and others are distributed from 
time to time. 

During the year I try to have several in-service meetings, 
with school dismissed early so that we may all get together. 
Teachers appreciate released time and it lends importance and 
interest to the meetings. (A cup of coffee and short social chat 
before helps to relax!) These meetings are rewarding because 
teachers feel they are professional—that the school values their 
work enough to give precedence in the school day. 

It is important to utilize all school personnel in any project 
and the school librarian, speech consultant, etc. are especially 
valuable resources. In addition to bibliographies for every sub- 
ject, a librarian acquaints the teachers with the audio-visual 
materials and equipment. Many recordings and filmstrips enrich 
and reinforce the standard teaching and also help children who 
do not learn by more conventional methods. 

One school library project to encourage good reading was 
a suggested list of books to be read by the sixth grade chil- 
dren, followed by a test (“Are You Ready for Junior High?’’) 
and presentation of a certificate of merit to those who passed. 

As for coordination in the whole system, K-12, it would 
seem best to have the leadership from one who has authority 
to call the departments (elementary, junior high, senior high) 
together. This could be a superintendent, a coordinator or an 
English Department Chairman. High School teachers can take 
the initiative and invite the elementary school to participate 
through their principal, supervisor or director. 
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COORDINATING LANGUAGE ARTS AT THE 
SECONDARY LEVEL 


Harriet Lorence* 


“No man is an Iland intire of it selfe; every man is a piece 
of the continent, a part of the maine” (The Tolling of The Bells 
—John Donne.) 

So, each of us—the elementary, secondary, college—English 
teacher is a part of this whole Language Arts Program. 

It is important that we feel and understand this joint 
responsibility, this oneness, looking backward and forward, not 
merely at our particular class at our particular level. 

We, on the secondary level, are in the ideal position to do 
this. In fact, some secondary teachers delight in the looking back, 
especially. “Didn’t the elementary school teach any grammar?” 
“Why don’t those junior high teachers teach them how to write 
decent compositions?” 

This is not what I have in mind—the critical sniping some- 
times heard in some English meetings. It isn’t the answer, either, 
to this complicated business of correlating the language arts pro- 
gram. In fact, it will guarantee complete isolation of us at the 
secondary level on our island of superiority and the whole lan- 
guage arts program will suffer accordingly. 

Before correlation can be brought about in any school sys- 
tem, an understanding must exist among all the teachers con- 
cerned. Common goals must be set toward which all aim. Al- 
though I realize I am supposed to limit myself to the junior- 
senior high level, I don’t feel I can completely. I feel that before 
a correlated secondary program can be developed, there must be 
understanding among all levels from K-12. 

How can we plan structure of a building without consider- 
ing the foundation? How can we in the secondary level set up 
goals, minimum requirements, etc. without knowing what has 
already been done on which we can build? 

No wonder students are bored with some facets of English 
when the teacher blindly plunges into a lesson already taught. 
They yawn when the teacher introduces the business letter with- 
out noting that the sixth grade teachers have already spent con- 
siderable time on the same subject. It might save some periods 
of frustration felt by an eighth grade teacher trying to teach 
dangling participles if she were to note that the junior high 
school teacher didn’t introduce verbals until the latter part of 
the ninth grade. 

Now, before you conclude I’m a “cock-eyed” optimist, let 
me assure you I realize that much of what has been already 


*Chairman, English Department, Johnstown High School, Johnstown, and Coordinator of 
Language Arts, Johnstown Public Schools 
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taught at the lower level has to be retaught, and the teacher 
who encounters my students next year will discover some of the 
things at which I’ve pounded and pounded somehow have been 
forgotten over the summer vacation. 


However, a teacher can approach her lesson on letter 
writing, grammar, etc. in a different way if she knows what 
foundation has been laid. A normal student will seldom remind 
a teacher of what he has already been taught and is supposed 
to know. The teacher must know what to expect of the student 
and hold him to it. On the other hand, a teacher’s understanding 
of the “newness” of a subject being introduced can alter her 
approach. She anticipates the difficulty and lays the ground 
work accordingly. 


This, I believe, is the first step in correlating the language 
arts program—communication between levels. So many times 
we teach on our own little island, not knowing what has gone 
on before, what others are doing now, and what is expected at 
the next level. 


This should be more than an occasional casual buzz session. 
“What are you doing in class now?” “Are you going to teach 
Julius Caesar?” All the teachers should know what is being 
taught at all levels. Again, I may seem to be poaching on elemen- 
tary territory, but I feel that communication among all language 
arts teachers is imperative if a strong correlation program is to 
result. 

Before a school system decides something drastic has to be 
done about the whole system or a particular level, the whole 
language arts should be examined. Maybe it isn’t so bad as it 
seems. Perhaps complete overhauling isn’t necessary. Perhaps, 
because of lack of communication, it is a matter of poor cor- 
relation, not poor instruction. 


What does this lead to? How do you go about it? Where do 
you start? It seems such a tremendous job it’s hard to know 
where to begin. 

I said we have been working. We are still in the process, 
knowing it is a never really finished job. This I think is import- 
ant in considering the whole problem of correlating. It is a 
long job and a continuing one. Unless you realize this, at the 
end of the first year you may be tempted to give it all up as an 
impossible job. 

I imagine many systems are like ours in Johnstown. Up 
until five years ago there was little or no communication be- 
tween levels. Oh yes, we had occasional meetings between junior 
and senior high schools, but no one actually knew what was 
being taught at all levels. So, when the five or six sixth grades 
hit the one junior high school, there was the expected variety 
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facing the seventh grade teacher. The same was true at the 
next jump—junior to senior high. There is no need to go into 
the “why’s.” With no course of study down on paper, clearly 
defining expected aims and achievement, and no communication 
between levels, what else could be expected? We found the same 
old story—some knew independent clauses in the sixth grade, 
others hadn’t gotten that far. Some had been taught one letter 
form; others, another, etc. 


Fortunately, our superintendent started us off in the right 
frame of mind. There was no blame to be directed at the junior 
and senior English teachers even though those were the test 
points—Regents, College Boards, Scholarship Tests. He pointed 
out what we already knew—the end result depended on the 
whole language arts program from kindergarten to grade 12. 
Consequently, a committee made up of grade school, junior high 
school, and senior high school teachers started the big job of 
examining our language arts program, seeking to correlate and 
strengthen it. 


Thus, the first point I make—‘“‘no man is an Iland, intire 
of itself’—was to be borne out. This was rather comforting 
for us high school teachers to consider. The English 3 Regents, 
the College boards were not only our responsibility. This was 
thought-provoking for the elementary and junior high teachers. 
They would have to learn what was expected at the 11th and 
12th grade to help us in the job of preparing for Regents, Col- 
lege, and jobs. 

My next point, communication, became our starting point. 
We found we didn’t know what was going on. We couldn’t cor- 
relate if we didn’t know what there was to correlate. It was 
then the old cliche “All teachers are teachers of English” in- 
evitably came into our discussions. We know how important the 
skills we teach are to so many of the other subject-matter 
teachers at the secondary level. There has to be a carry-over 
into other subjects or much of what we teach is soon forgotten 
and we start all over again. We felt that all the teachers should 
be involved to open the way to better horizontal as well as ver- 
tical correlation. 

Our “island” was becoming even less so when we involved 
all the teachers in the whole system in first examining our 
existing language arts program and then seeking closer corre- 
lation. We started by first sending out questionnaires to each 
teacher asking for analysis of the existing language arts pro- 
gram—strengths, weaknesses, suggestions. We followed this with 
standardized diagnostic tests at the fifth, seventh, and tenth grade 
levels to get a more objective picture. From an analysis of the 
results of the questionnaires and tests came a series of work- 

(continued on page 30) 
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THE FIRST DECADE 


With this issue we celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of our Council and the beginning of the tenth year of 
THE ENGLISH RECORD. For English teachers of New York State 
these are ten good years to look back on. We have become more 
articulate professionally, learned to work together, and known 
some high moments of inspiration. Through our publications our 
work and ideas have even gained some measure of national 
recognition. 


As Elizabeth Drake, our first President, makes clear in her 
history of the decade, none of this could have been achieved 
without the devoted volunteer services of the leaders and mem- 
bers who have given uncounted hours to the purposes of the 
Council. 


This year, with the appointment of an Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Hans Gottschalk, we have come of age. We shall continue 
to need, more than ever, the sinew that can be provided only 
by an active, enthusiastic and growing membership; but the 
efforts of our scattered officers, regional directors and commit- 
tees can function more effectively through our new business 
center at Geneseo. 


We welcome Dr. Gottschalk to his new office and look for- 
ward to an even more prosperous second decade for the New 
York State English Council. 


—S. L. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Dear Fellow Members: 


It is a pleasure to greet former members and to welcome new ones 
into the fellowship of the New York State English Council. Those of you 
who attended the spring conference in Rochester or the summer workshop 
in Plattsburg will agree with me that the Council is a wonderful group, 
representing all parts of the state and all school levels and bound to- 
gether by a common interest in the language arts. 


Ours is a proud profession. If we concede that language is man’s great- 
est invention, then we can readily affirm that communication of the word 
is his noblest function. It is when employed with the art and skill of a 
Robert Frost or a Robert Pooley, both of whom some of us were privileged 
to hear at Plattsburg. To raise communication to such a level of perfection 
becomes the primary aim of our teaching. We consider ours a responsi- 
bility of the utmost importance. 


The urgency of our task is all too apparent in the world today. In 
the shadow of the hydrogen bomb, leaders of nations are hastening to 
by-pass the threat of armed might by seeking the power of the spoken 
word as a means of resolving international tensions. 


Surely, in this critical age, our profession must rise to the challenge. 
We must demonstrate beyond doubt that the spoken or the written word 
is a more potent force than is the deadliest nuclear weapon and the best 
implement for the construction of a peaceful world; that the great body of 
literature which is our cultural heritage contains important answers for 
most of the problems facing humanity today; and, finally, that we, as 
teachers of English, are specialists in our field, competent to help students 
acquire skill in the use of language as well as an understanding and appre- 
ciation of literature. Let us meet the challenge squarely by making clear 
the nature of our objectives and the means by which we strive to attain 
them. 


If we are to accomplish what we have set out to do, we must have a 
strong and healthy profession, dedicated to high standards, assured of 
adequate working conditions, and protected from the debilitating effect of 
outside pressures and an unduly heavy teaching load. 


It is obvious to all of us, I am sure, that, in an effort to achieve our 
goals and strengthen our profession so that our influence will be felt, we 
must unite. The New York State English Council provides a means for 
teachers of English on all levels to join forces for the good of all. The 
English Council was organized in 1949 by a small group of inspired 
leaders. It held its first conference in Syracuse in the spring of 1950, 
when Mrs. Elizabeth Drake of Binghamton was elected as the first presi- 
dent. Since then the Council has grown in stature and reputation. At the 
conference to be held in Syracuse on May 6 and 7, 1960, the Council will 
review its ten years of progress. We invite all teachers of English through- 
out the state to join the Council and participate in the celebration of its 
tenth anniversary. Together let us make this the greatest year for the 
Council. 

Cordially yours, 


Ruth E. Everett, President 
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THE FIRST TEN YEARS 
ELIZABETH J. DRAKE 


“Forty-niners” of gold-rush days would certainly approve of 
their counterparts one hundred years later, but in 1949 we were 
digging for a different kind of gold, and our immediate goal was 
an organization. Before 1949 there had been dreams of a State 
English Council—group discussions of it, letters, proposals, 
speculative planning. All of these culminated in a westward trek 
to Buffalo in November, 1949, when the N.C.T.E. held its annual 
meeting there. Assisted by Harold A. Anderson as N.C.T.E. rep- 
resentative a small but enthusiastic group of New York State 
English teachers decided to initiate a State Council immediately. 
Helene Hartley was asked to serve as temporary chairman of the 
group to plan for a Conference in Syracuse in May, 1950. More 
planning meetings followed, and a program was organized. This 
first Conference was a great success, with Robert C. Pooley’s 
“Where are we at?” and Archibald MacLeish’s “The Function of 
Poetry” ringing challengingly in our ears. 

From this small group of dedicated pioneers came the 
Presidents—Elizabeth Drake, the first President, then Strang 
Lawson, Joseph Mersand, Sister M. Sylvia, Richard Corbin, 
Milacent Ocvirk, Genevieve Heffron, Earl Harlan, Rosemary 
Wagner, and Ruth Everett. We pause often in memory of George 
Dawson, our first Secretary, and William Beauchamp, two of our 
most faithful workers who died during the last ten years. 


The wheels of organization rolled successfully past the 
making of a constitution, promotion, memberships, and publica- 
tions. Our objectives, adopted in the Constitution at the May 13, 
1950 Conference, were stated as follows: 

1. To develop an understanding of the problems that con- 
front the English teachers of New York State at all levels: 
elementary, secondary, collegiate. 

2. To provide unity of action in the solution of our common 
problems. 

3. To promote discussion and study on a local, regional, and 
state-wide basis, with the intention of increasing the understand- 
ing of the best practices in English teaching. 

4. To strengthen the English program in New York State 
so that the needs of our students may be met most effectively. 

Since May 12 and 13, 1950, when more than 500 English 
teachers from every section of New York State, representing 
rural, village, city, and metropolitan areas, as well as all levels 
of instruction and all schools, private, parochial and public, as- 
sembled to organize the Council, membership has been at a high 
level. In fact, one year we exceeded 2000. 
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Indispensable to our success have been the treasurers and 
their promotion chairmen, the regional and county committees, 
and other officers too numerous to name. Under the guidance of 
untiring Sister Sylvia, the first Promotion Chairman, every 
New York State English teacher of every county has been alerted 
to the benefits of membership in the Council. Nearly two 
thousand have continued their interest each year. 


No Council can be stronger than its conference programs. 
Such able chairmen as Strang Lawson, Joseph Mersand, Richard 
Corbin, Milacent Ocvirk, William Beauchamp, Genevieve Heffron, 
Rosemary Wagner, Marquerite Driscoll and Marion Thiesen 
have brought to us the country’s authorities in all phases of the 
language arts program for elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers. Beginning with 1950, let us recall our giants of the 
platform: Robert Pooley, Archibald MacLeish; 1951, Dora V. 
Smith, Angela M. Broening, Mark Van Doren; 1952, Lennox 
Grey, Harold Anderson, Lou LaBrant, Robert P. Tristram Coffin ; 
1953, S. I. Hayakawa, John Mason Brown, Harry Oster; 1954, 
Roma Gans, J. N. Hook, Bernard deVoto; 1955, Alfred Bentall, 
William D. Boutwell, Robert G. Lee, John Ciardi; 1956, Charles 
A. Siepmann, Louis Untermeyer; 1957, George N. Shuster, 
Houston Peterson; 1958, Barry Ulanov, Maurice Dolbier; 1959, 
Morris Bishop, Charles W. Ferguson. 


The “Forty-niners” knew the value of communication and 
it was only natural that The English Record was born in 1950 
with Strang Lawson as Editor, a service which he has so ably 
continued for the decade. Our magazine has won national recog- 
nition, and receives many requests for permission to reprint our 
articles and editorials in various periodicals. The first year’s 
issues were “off-set” and an outline map of New York State was 
chosen as the official decorative motif. By the second year, an 
interested printer was found, one who has served well all of 
our printing needs at a moderate cost. 

Through The Record, methods, ideas, suggestions, and re- 
ports have been distributed to all members, and the most worth- 
while addresses at our annual conferences have been preserved. 
Three issues of The Record are printed annually, our own mem- 
bers being the principal contributors of its articles, case studies, 
methods and devices. Some of these printed materials have 
eventuated in the form of monographs. Orchids to these authors 
who helped so much by their creative efforts: Richard Corbin. 
Richard Decker, Mary E. Holleran, Harold A. Anderson, and 
the Committees responsible for Monographs No. 5 and No. 6. 


Orders for Monographs have been received from all over the 
country. For example, orders for Monograph No. 1 have been 
requested from California, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
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Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington. 

A complete index of The Record is planned for this anniver- 
sary year, but here are a few titles you may wish to reread: 

Harry V. Gilson: “Regents Examination—State Policy and 
Program” 

William D. Sheldon: “The Relationship of Failure in Reading 
to the Adjustment of Children” 

Dora V. Smith: “Old Truths and New Directions” 

Angela M. Broening: “The Challenge of Individual Differ- 
ences” 

Mark Van Doren: “How Important Is Poetry?” 

Lennox Grey: “An Introductory Perspective” 

a “Differing Challenges in the English Language 

rts 

Paul H. Kraiss: “A Year in a Greek Provincial High School’ 

Edwin H. Cady: “What Literature Is Good For” 

Marvin D. Glock: “The Teaching of Reading in Grades Four 
Through Six” 

Harold C. Martin: “ Look at the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum in English” 

Charles A. Siepmann: “The Cultural Crisis of Our Time” 

Edward R, Fagan: “Teaching Enigmas of The Old Man and 
the Sea” 

Barry Ulanov: “The American Temperament and the Hu- 
manities” 

In addition to The Record, the Council brought forth a 
second publication, the Newsletter, issued first in mimeograph 
form in 1950-1951 by Joseph Mersand, then Chairman of Pub- 
licity. This is used as a medium of information for the regional 
and county leaders who are actively promoting the Council’s 
work in all hamlets and cities of New York State. Our Joe was 
the Council’s third president, and now, in 1959-1960, we salute 
him as President of The National Council Teachers of English. 
Let us meet him in November in Denver. Go West, English 
teachers, go West! 

Today the N.Y.S.E.C. Newsletter is printed on six pages, 
has pictures and up-to-the-minute news under the editorship of 
Sister M. Sylvia. 

Council Committees have been active throughout this first 
ten years. Surveys have been made of Regents Examinations, 
under the leadership of the late Dr. Tressler, succeeded by Dr. 
Thomas C. Pollock; surveys of certification, spelling, curriculum, 
constitution, affiliates, teacher load and class size, supervision, 
elementary language arts, audio-visual aids, teacher recruitment, 
reading, literary map of N. Y. State, junior memberships, and 
promotion. Some of these committees are still continuing and 
will be reported later, no doubt, in monograph form. Special 
tribute must go to one of our retired pioneers, Harold C. Newton, 
who worked so arduously on the committee on curriculum. 

After careful analysis of the membership distribution, the 
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Council decided to hold its annual conference in various centers 
of our State in order to interest more teachers. Accordingly we 
have met once in Buffalo, once in Rochester, and once in New 
York City. All other times we have converged on Syracuse, 
where our initial conference was held in 1950. There it will be 
held again at the Hotel Syracuse in 1960. 


Recently, interest in the Council among undergraduates has 
made it desirable to form a Junior Council. These junior members 
have a place on the conference program, have their own officers, 
and are the enthusiastic replacement members of the future 
N.Y.S.E.C. 

As we have grown, the Council has been confronted with 
new problems of finance and organization. We have had to in- 
crease our membership dues from the dollar of 1950 to two 
dollars in 1960. Now, as a big leap forward, we have secured 
Hans Gottschalk to serve as the first paid Executive Secretary. 
His office will include the duties of the Business Manager which 
Elizabeth Drake has carried voluntarily during the ten years. 

Another continuing function of the Council is the Summer 
Workshop. Held thus far at Cornell, Geneseo, and Plattsburg, 
and granting in-service credit, these workshops have drawn 
teachers from all over the United States. More orchids to the 
countless Council leaders who have served as organizers, leaders, 
speakers and instructors in these successful workshops! 

Today as we approach 1960, let us not only think backward 
over a decade of experience to get new insights for the tomor- 
rows of N. Y. S. E. C., but also, let us pause to appreciate the 
gold we have found. We are rich, indeed! Rich in fellowship, 
growth, understanding and service to teachers and youth every- 
where. 

May I conclude this far too short historical sketch, written 
on the shore of Penobscot Bay, with a poem written especially 
for this occasion by Elizabeth Coatsworth, famous poet and 
friend of children everywhere: 


TEN YEARS 
“Ten years, that’s the eager time. 
Then the adventures really begin! 
A boy’s old enough to stand up for himself, 
And big enough to go off by himself, 
And young enough to find everything interesting, 
And new enough to feel happy or unhappy 
All the way through to the backbone— 
To be ten years old is an exciting thing, 
And if for a boy, why not for an idea, 
And for its record, The English Record, 
Which for ten years has honored the written word?” 
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Coordinating Language Arts at the Secondary Level (cont'd) 
shops over a period of four years involving all teachers—all sub- 
jects and all levels—centering around various aspects of lan- 
guage arts to explore closer correlation. 

Thus, our “communicating” went beyond the English class; 
others were made conscious of their part in correlating. The shop 
teacher was made conscious of his job in teaching spelling as 
well as auto mechanics; the science teacher discussed the need 
to demand complete sentences on tests. We language arts teach- 
ers explored how we could direct more of our writing and read- 
ing assignments toward subjects in the Citizenship Education 
field. We learned much, too, concerning each other’s problems, 
aims, accomplishments at the different levels. We discussed for 
example the qualities of good writing and how they could be 
carried out at different levels. Our communication laid a good 
foundation for the real job ahead of us, setting up a language 
arts program to correlate our teaching from kindergarten 
through grade 12. We had our eyes focused on specific goals. 

Feeling oneself a part of the whole language arts program 
through communication, as I have pointed out, is of first im- 
portance. Next comes specific, organized carry-through. In many 
school systems a good start may be made in getting teachers’ 
enthusiasm aroused. However, to show continuing tangible re- 
sults, specific carry-through must follow. This must be written 
down, not merely talked about. Especially is this true is sys- 
tems with a turnover of teachers. The new people coming in 
should know what is expected or the old gaps occur again. 

This we knew. Our next task was to get on paper what was 
being taught where. We decided to start with writing—grammar, 
compositions, letters, etc. rather than attacking the whole prob- 
lem at once. From our ground work, we knew much of our exist- 
ing language arts program was good. We needed to know ex- 
actly, however, what was being covered at each level. Accord- 
ingly, we gathered summaries from each grade of skills and 
activities involved in writing in preparation for composing a 
course of study. We put this into a skills chart showing where 
each skill and writing activity was being introduced. We dis- 
tributed this among all language arts teachers to be tried out, 
emphasizing that it was only a working outline, welcoming sug- 
gestions for changes or improvements. 

Now we have covered three aspects of our correlation—feel- 
ing a part of the whole program, communication, and getting 
down on paper what we hope to carry through. Next, how can 
the program be implemented? How can we be sure of what is 
being carried through in the various classes? Unless each teacher 
does carry through, obvious hit-or-miss results will ensue and 
correlation is merely a term to which lip service is given. 
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Communication again comes into the picture. This should 
come at the beginning of the semester to set up a semester’s 
work, common territory to be covered by teachers of the same 
level. We should remind ourselves of the aims of the whole 
language arts program, to insure our teaching all the skills. 
In Johnstown we have tried to make sure these aims are being 
carried out by all the English teachers. Each of us fills out a 
chart each week indicating what skills our assignments are 
carrying out—writing, speaking, grammar, reading, etc. Over 
a five-week period one can easily see over-stress in one area or 
neglect of another. This we feel is one way correlation can be 
carried through in our high school. It is easy to determine if 
the English 10 teachers have covered participles and what the 
English 11 classes have been writing. Certainly if our own 
staff’s efforts aren’t correlated, it is rather futile to look farther. 

Our junior high has set up an outline determining how much 
time will be spent on various activities and skills. The principal 
plans to have an inventory made at the end of the semester to 
see how much was actually covered. This should be valuable 
‘to the tenth grade teachers. 

Whose responsibility is it to see how such a program is 
being carried out? This would be difficult to determine. Each 
system could present a different situation. Perhaps there doesn’t 
have to be one person so designated. Just the fact that each 
teacher is recording what she plans to do and is checking her- 
self on what she has done would help. Meetings among the 
teachers would encourage achieving common goals set up. Cer- 
tainly, there may be some who would record work not actually 
covered, but, as my principal pointed out, we have to have faith 
in the integrity of the individual. Each must feel the need for 
closer correlation and be willing to help in its carry-through, 
even if it does mean more paper work. In some schools a chair- 
man of a department could keep these records on file. That is 
our system. These records are made available to any of the 
teachers to see what someone else is doing. The principal also 
goes over them occasionally to keep in touch. We feel they are 
a valuable record of good teaching. They will be of help in build- 
ing our course of study, in helping new teachers get a start, in 
coordinating our efforts. The plan reminds each of us, too, to 
try in include all areas of language arts in our own teaching . 

“Therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; 
it tolls for thee’”—as John Donne says. Correlation is the job 
of each teacher at each level. Through communication, organized 
carry-through, and checking the results, correlation of language 
arts can become something real and no teacher will feel like 
“an iland, entire of it selfe.’”” We shall each be a “piece of the 
continent, a part of the maine.” 
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COORDINATION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE ENGLISH 


Gerald A. Smith* 


It is impossible for a high school teacher to prepare a stu- 
dent for college. The high school graduate, on entering college, 
is nearly always required to take a course called, for want of a 
more precise title, Freshman English. In some institutions, the 
course is called Writing 1 or Freshman Rhetoric. A popular new 
title is Communications. In most of these courses, the student is 
asked to write themes or papers (never “compositions,” the high 
school word for exactly the same thing.) Sometimes the themes 
are exercises in “exposition,” “argument,” “description,” and 
“narration.” Occasionally the terms “logic” or “rhetoric” are 
used ; sometimes short stories or sonnets are demanded. In order 
to prevent the student from becoming familiar with any one 
of these kinds, he may be asked to write just one of each kind. 


As a textbook in the composition area of the freshman 
course, the student is usually provided with a handbook which 
contains material on English grammar, sentence and paragraph 
structure, punctuation, mechanics, and a glossary of usage. There 
are two common approaches to the composition handbook: One 
treats it as high school material which is never discussed in the 
classroom but used only as a supplement for poor students. The 
other treats it as a golden opportunity to explain English gram- 
mar to young men and women who have been listening to ex- 
planations of English grammar during the preceding twelve 
years of their academic lives. 

As a textbook in the “literary” or “reading” part of the 
course, the student is usually provided with a big book or 
books called American Short Stories, or The Iliad, The Inferno, 
World Perspectives, Domestic Social Problems, The Theory of 
Democratic Government, Approaches to Literature, or, more 
honestly but more vaguely, The College Omnibus or College 
English, the First Variegated Year. These collections are full of 
biography, memoirs, health problems, inventions, translations of 
French short stories, lyric poetry, introductions to the theory 
of music, art, the dance; instructions on how to read rapidly, 
how to think straight, how to write movie reviews and technical 
reports, how to use the library card catalogue, how to write an 
essay-type examination; essays on how languages originated and 
how they grew, the cultural setting of American English, mod- 
ern psychology and psychiatry, and, without fail, Norwegian, 
Russian and Japanese drama. Several have recently added an 
appendix on structural linguistics. 


*Professor of English, State University College of Education, Oneonta 
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The objectives of Freshman English range from an ability 
to read, write and think to a complete understanding of the 
modern world, its arts and sciences. I, too, believe that colleges 
can impart a liberal education; but I do not believe that it can 
be imparted by a single three-hour course. It is even less likely 
to be imparted in a three-hour course which has fifteen or twenty 
objectives. A young man who cannot subordinate a clause cannot 
solve his own problems—let alone the problems of the world. 


I therefore propose that we take the traditional American 
way out of our difficulties. Let us specialize. No longer should 
we try to be both surgeon and pediatrician; no longer should we 
raise both wheat and peanuts. Let us return to the traditional 
view that writing is an art, not a science. It is a skill, an activi- 
ity, not a knowledge. It is because we fail to make this funda- 
mental distinction that we disperse and dissipate our energies. 
Assuming, then, that writing is an art, let us fill our first three 
semester hours with how to use words, dictionaries, connotations, 
subordinate clauses, parallel clauses, and well developed para- 
graphs. Let us practice these fundamentals until we are skillful. 
Let us read, at the beginning, only such models of expository 
prose as will aid us in developing these abilities. Let us read 
George Orwell, Rachael Carson, Robert Hutchins, James Reston 
and Red Smith until we can write as well as they can. No 
matter how much we admire the theories or illustrations, let us 
avoid the prose styles of Alfred Korzybzki, John Dewey, Alfred 
Einstein, and Lincoln Steffens. 


As part of this specialization, let us make the college com- 
position course a separate course in the writing of practical 
prose. Let us specialize in writing expository and argumentative 
prose until we have acquired a standard proficiency in them. 
The course may last a week or a month or two years, but it must 
continue until each student has achieved a proficiency in writing 
practical prose which is equal to that proficiency expected of 
every college graduate. To divert our attention to any secondary 
goal before we have achieved our primary one is a subversive 
act. 


We English teachers could learn a great deal from the foot- 
ball teachers. If we require eight compositions during a semester 
and the student spends two hours in writing each one, the stu- 
dent has had sixteen hours of practice. This is the practice which 
the football player has in a week. I prefer to believe that writing 
clear and forceful expository prose is more difficult than playing 
right tackle. The football teacher teaches end play, quarter- 
backing and punting as separate topics. He may still call the 
attention of his students to the history of football, the con- 
struction of the football, meteorology, and classic plays, but 
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he spends most of his time criticizing the individual moves of 
individual players. When a football student shows special pro- 
ficiency, the teacher places him in a small group of other highly 
proficient players and increases the amount of drill and in- 
dividual instruction for the highly proficient group. In the case 
of his best students, the high school football teacher even goes 
so far as to call them to the attention of an excellent college 
teacher. 

As we look around at the other arts, we observe the same 
teaching techniques. The teacher of piano, painting, dancing, 
or how to drive an automobile may occasionally lecture a class 
of twenty, but he spends most of his time with a group of four 
and a generous part of his time with a class of one. An English 
teacher correcting his students’ papers is also criticizing a class 
of one, but the time he gives to the usual eight themes amounts 
to about two hours each semester. This hour of individual atten- 
tion and criticism is the teaching time a driving student receives 
in a week or a football player in an afternoon. 

In the other arts, the history and appreciation of the art 
are studied in courses separate from the course in which the 
techniques of the art itself are studied. Music appreciation and 
art appreciation are taught in classrooms to classes, but painting 
and piano-playing are taught to individuals in studios. In every 
case, the practical and imitative and representational kinds of 
the art precede the abstract and creative kinds of the art. The 
art school and the music school encourage creative talent but 
not in the beginner’s class. Likewise, many students play the 
piano, but only a few compose music. When the student reaches 
the creative stage, he often goes off to his own studio in order 
to avoid the influence of his former master. In the musical field, 
thank God, child prodigies are usually players, not composers. 

Now note the differences from our own practice. Don’t 
we read the compositions of our good students quickly and the 
compositions of our poor students slowly? Don’t we tend to have 
the long conferences with our poorest students? Does the college 
composition coach ever commend the work of the high school 
composition coach? (It’s hard to commend someone when you 
don’t even know his name.) Does the high school teacher of 
English ever call the excellent student to the attention of the 
excellent college teacher of English? Do we confine ourselves 
to teaching the material within our professional abilities and 
training? Do other departments and specialists know what we 
are doing and why? Are we able to communicate about commu- 
nication? Can we bridge the gap to tomorrow’s program when 
we aren’t even writing the script? There is little hope for us 
communicators if we cannot communicate with the other commu- 
nicators. 
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SOMEWHAT BY LOVE POSSESSED 


Earl] Harlan* 


At fifty-five or fifty-six James Gould Cozzens is a younger 
writer than he would be if he were seventy, but he still can 
hardly qualify as a member of either the beaten or the gray- 
flanneled branch of the current generation. He has published 
two novels since the end of World War II; but he had published 
five before Pearl Harbor, presumably because he had not then 
developed the classical habit of waiting nine years between 
volumes. His year of emergence is 1931, which makes him vir- 
tually contemorary with James T. Farrell and Erskine Caldwell, 
and not far removed from Steinbeck, Wolfe, and Faulkner. By 
1942, his attitude, his theme, his characteristic materials, his 
representative characters, his narrative formula, almost every 
element of his aesthetic identity except one stylistic eccentricity, 
had taken shape. In fact, all the aforementioned were either 
explicit or implicit in his work by the middle Thirties. Here is 


the transcription of a mildewed lecture note, vintage of 1937- 
38: 


“J. G. Cozzens, Men and Brethren, 1936. Fourth book of a 
writer with talent distinctive because divorced from the spirit 
of the decade: unashamedly Chester County (Pennsylvania) 
middle-class in attitude; anti-liberal, anti-humanitarian, conven- 
tional in values; no glorifier of incompetence, wilfulness, crimi- 
nality, or neurosis; distrusting intellectuality and honoring com- 
mon sense; a realist among the pseudo-naturalistic romantics, 
viewing man as a creature of limited vice and limited virtue 
of whom not much is to be expected. His theme: the tension 
between reason and impulse plus the responsibility of the wise 
for rescue of the foolish, the tension resolved and the responsi- 
bility limited by the dictates of expediency. His materials: an 
Episcopal clergyman, his parish, his clerical associates and su- 
periors, some broken-down relics of the Jazz Age. His formula: 
the cataclysmic week-end in which the cumulative past comes 
to focus. His style: unmannered but archaically adjectival. A 
pretty good book weakened by putting all the reason into the 
hero and all the impulse into everybody else. People won’t like 
it much because they’ll think the author an ill-humored person 
with moral and social prejudices.” 


The note wouldn’t quite fit By Love Possessed. You’d have to 
change the part about style. You’d have to substitute a lawyer 
for the clergyman and a rural county-seat town for the parish, 





*Chairman, Department of English, State University College of Education, Plattsburg 
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though Cozzens remains somewhat fluttered if not possessed by 
Episcopalians and parishes. You’d have to eliminate the charge 
about the pure hero; from 1942 on, Cozzens’ pure characters 
are all either paralyzed or dead, and so play only choral roles 
in the narrative. But you wouldn’t really need to change or 
eliminate anything else. In other words, Cozzens—like all good 
novelists since women learned to read and the novel was invented 
for them—writes by a formula. He found the formula early, al- 
most a quarter of a century ago. Since then he has merely re- 
fined and elaborated it. 


One cannot complain about a formula that in seventeen years 
produces three superior novels, and no novels of any other grade. 
Quite possibly two of these novels are even excellent (that is, 
excelling others in their class and time). It would be hard to 
think of a novel about law, justice, and mercy that rings truer 
than The Just and the Unjust. Put Guard of Honor beside The 
Naked and the Dead or The Young Lions; and either of the 
latter two will look like the work of a man who has never seen 
an army—or, to be honest about it, a human being. Put it be- 
side From Here to Eternity, and you will see the inadequacies 
of embittered memory in introducing meaning into the record 
of experience. Put it beside The Caine Mutiny, and you will 
know why adolescent enthusiasm is not quite up to the job of 
resolving the problem of institutional control versus individual 
assertion. I don’t say to use it as a touchstone for any novel of 
Hemingway’s because I can’t remember any war story of book 
length by Hemingway; the arms to which he bids farewell are 
always organic. 

Well, one takes the components of the formula. The first is 
the beginning in wltimam rem. This has occasional disadvantages. 
Events have to happen so fast that sometimes they become in- 
credible, and sometimes they distort the meaning of character. 
In Guard of Honor, Captain Hicks is a sanely tepid middle-aged 
man with an absent wife to whom he is habituated in the chaste 
fashion of tepid middle-aged men, and to whom he has never 
dreamed of being unfaithful. Lieutenant Turck is a viriginal 
grass-widow with constitutional inhibitions and mildly Lesbian 
impulses. So on the first evening these two find themselves to- 
gether outside an airplane they tumble into conjunction. In 
strict justice, one has to admit that only partly are they by 
love o’ercome, since mostly they are drunk; but it still seems 
a phoenix a good deal too frequent. Then, of course, beginning 
in ultimam rem compels the intrusion of recapitulatory narra- 
tive; and for variety this has sometimes to be conveyed by intro- 
spection or conversation. The consequence is that men of common 
sense and masculine discretion turn into Hamlets or blabber- 
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mouths. In By Love Possessed, Arthur Winner’s paralytic part- 
ner, succumbing to the exigencies of plot, entertains him with 
a blow-by-blow description of how it feels to be married to a 
masochistic nymphomaniac when one is neither sadist nor satyr. 
Two chapters later, Arthur confides to Mrs. Winner (in an un- 
characteristic but similarly necessary From the Terrace devia- 
tion) that “Julius is reticent about his private life.” 


But these episodes are to be ignored as appeals to narrative 
convention. In the main, the cataclysmic week-end works. It 
gives drama to the long results of time and chance, urgency and 
direction to the meandering operation of causality, fusion to the 
strands of multiple and complex story. Best of all, it preserves 
the architecture of the novel, tells the author when the pyramid 
has narrowed to its peak, and when he may leave off laying 
bricks because there is no longer a place to put them. And this 
is something in the current American novel, which when done 
by anyone else, other than Hemingway or Faulkner, seems to 
know everything except when to stop. Cozzens knows when to 
stop because he knows how to begin. 


The next ingredient is that locale, with the human beings 
that populate it; and here Cozzens is wonderfully right, consider- 
ing what he wishes to say. The Eastern Pennsylvania-like county- 
seat town is perfect, with its shared tradition, its multiple human 
types, its awareness of the qualitative superiority that comes 
with (almost from) money and social position, its semi-feudal 
and semi-democratic interclass and interpersonal intimacy, its 
curious mixture of snobbery and social responsibility (what the 
Old South minus the slavery was supposed to be and may ac- 
tually have been if one could find lenses through which to see 
it), the whole complex modified by the impingement of urbaniza- 
tion and immigration. And the law is right too: the fiction of 
institutionalized reason utterly inappropriate to the necessities 
of human frailty, but without which humanity would come to 
madness and shipwreck; the practical compromise that accom- 
modates reason to the insistences of impulse and circumstance; 
the guard of honor that conceals the compromise and so preserves 
the indispensable lie of human dignity. Curiously enough, the 
air corps base of the war book, with its officers who must rule 
and save others (being all the while, because human, incapable 
of ruling and saving themselves), who can only rule anybody 
and not save except by chance, and whose failure to save must 
be at all costs denied, has the same values. Both give Cozzens 
the chance to say what he has to say. What he has to say is as 
commonplace as a pronouncement by Sam Johnson, and there- 
fore in our period both unique and memorable. 
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But the persons through whom and about whom the asser- 
tion has to emerge are usually merely familiar, not only in their 
look and speech and act, but also in the values attached to all 
these. Lieutenant Lippa on parade, Lieutenant Lippa guarding 
the modesty of her platoon, Lieutenant Lippa telling the way- 
ward WAC what men think of bad girls, Lieutenant Lippa 
squirming with the first symptoms of womanly affection, Lieu- 
tenant Lippa proudly and publicly tossing her cap over the 
windmill after three martinis: who is Lieutenant Lippa but the 
senior counselor assigned to a corridor of freshmen?—a cute 
trick whose name slips from the mind into the limbo populated 
by the legion of cute tricks with identical characteristics. Her 
boy friend, eager to sacrifice any common man upon the altar 
of democratic principle—restrained only by hereditary timidity 
from sacrificing even himself—who is he but a multitude of 
English section hands daring not quite all to liberate eighteen- 
year-olds from bondage to common sense? We lack the minutes 
to multiply instances: but you have read these novels; you can 
multiply them for yourself. Cozzens’ people are the persons we 
see and talk with, read about on the society page or in the 
police-court report, judged as they are judged by all normal 
folk, with the mercy that humility suggests and the contempt 
that perception requires. 


Cozzens does remarkable tricks with them: pairing them 
so that the defect in the mongrel has its counterpart in the 
thoroughbred; mixing their merits with their deficiencies; 
making complete unreason rule in many, since this is the human 
norm, but grading the mixture in most with whom the reader 
is primarily concerned; letting the hero strike the usual balance 
between his integrity and his need; and so preserving the image 
of the actual world, where justice neither prevails nor is quite 
destroyed, where the strongest of weak men choose the less re- 
pellent of two evils and so keep virtue alive if not intact. That 
is, Cozzens makes his characters enforce his statement by making 
them true. But he does not make them memorable. He cannot, 
because fidelity to truth is the enemy of memorability. 


The other major authors of our time, being fundamentally 
romantics, do not need to learn this fact of aesthetics. They 
practice it instinctively because it represents the way they see 
life, through the concave lenses of abnormal values. And, of 
course, the value is the factor of salutary distortion. Heming- 
way’s men and women talk (and sometimes even act) like men 
and women, as do those of Faulkner and those of Robert Penn 
Warren; but no normal human being has ever, in actual life, 
seen a Hemingway or a Faulkner or a Warren man or woman, 
and that is why Catherine and Maria are unforgettable. 
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But Cozzens has the wrong temperament for the knack of 
distortion essential to the drawing of any human portrait that 
compels a second glance. He sees his persons with unwashed eyes, 
not really disliking what he sees, but somewhat remarkably un- 
impressed by it nonetheless. His people are more or less by love 
possessed, but he is not. Hence comes the very real defect that 
is inescapable counter to his merit. The feminine reader says he 
lacks human warmth; she reduces truth to the unimpressive 
denominator of cliche, but her intuition is right, as it always is 
when it tells her about men and books. She misses the some- 
thing false and strange which is the invariable ingredient of 
great narrative art. It comes best from love or hate, and not a 
whit from impassive judgment, which is all Cozzens has to offer. 


In By Love Possessed there is evidence that Cozzens recog- 
nizes the deficiency, in fact if not in nature—perhaps his literary 
agent called his attention to it. At any rate, there appear three 
possibly compensatory elements calculated to create an aura of 
strangeness. One is stylistic: the poly-sentenced parenthesis in- 
terpolated between the adjective and the noun it modifies. The 
germ of this device is microscopically visible in The Just and the 
Unjust; it can be seen by the naked eye in Guard of Honor: 
but its growth to complete majesty I should attribute to an 
injection of serum derived from Faulkner. I have no competence 
in judging its worth: it obviously invites parody; to invite 
parody is probably the privilege of any citizen of a free repub- 
lic. The second is what my educationist colleagues call attitudi- 
nal: the exaggeration of common sense into eccentric prejudice. 
This may have come as a natural consequence of aging. Cozzens 
feels himself out of key with his time, as indeed he is. He con- 
siders the time mawkishly sentimental; prime ingredients of 
mawkishness he identifies as plebeianism, minority-group con- 
sciousness, the twin cults of abstract brotherhood and social 
responsibility, popular theology, and popular mysticism. So he 
bludgeons various butterflies. Whether this is aesthetically effec- 
tive can probably be regarded as debatable; something like it 
used to work for Belloc, Chesterton, and Roy Campbell: but as 
expressed in the By Love novel, it does not dignify Cozzens’ 
judgment. 


The third tries to go to the root of the problem. In speech 
and behavior, the philosophic paralytic cuckold of By Love Pos- 
sessed looms a good deal larger than life. So does his wife as 
she sublimates nymphomania into religiosity with the aid of 
alcohol. In late middle age, Arthur Winner himself rises to a 
sexual athleticism worthy of a Kinsey statistic. Unfortunately 
the evaluation of these human concessions to the romantic ideal 
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remains, except in the instance of Julius, characteristically real- 
istic. So, if the distortion has to be in the value rather than in 
the act to which the value is assigned, only Julius is likely to 
do the novel any good. The others may even harm it. I rather 
think they do. 

This does not mean that By Love Possessed is a bad book. 
Architecturally, it is one of Cozzens’ very best: in its pairing 
of characters and in its use of the flow of time. In Mrs. Pratt 
it has his best figure of satire; in Noah Tuttle and Noah’s secre- 
tary, two of his most convincing persons. And always it has the 
knack of conclusive epigram that is perhaps the Cozzens hall- 
mark and his most effective claim to distinction. 

I should guess it leaves its writer much where he stood with 
Guard of Honor and The Just and the Unjust: in no bad state, 
the most distinctive of the talents to come out of Depression 
Decade, quite possibly the best constructive craftsman of his 
generation, a delight to the judicious if not to the general, a 
novelist who would be luckier and maybe better only if he were 
somewhat more by love possessed. 
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THE SUPERVISOR’S ROLE IN THE SELECTION OF 
ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE ARTS MATERIALS 


Margaret R. Ryan* 


Some thirty years ago, when teachers followed a syllabus in 
each subject area, the problem of selection of materials was not 
a major one facing Supervisors. In many large cities textbook 
materials were written by City Superintendents who designed 
materials to match the various courses of studies. For that 
period, textbooks were thought to be the key teaching aid. Teach- 
ing itself was comparatively easier because the teacher was not 
faced with the problem of selectivity in curriculum experiences, 
curriculum materials, scope and sequences of curriculum, in- 
dividualization of curriculum, and continuity of teaching skills. 
A beginning teacher, as well as an experienced one, was provided 
with the books and syllabi; and her main task was to plan for 
the term’s work and divide it properly to allow time for review. 
Most textbooks did this part of the planning too. There was a 
speller, a poetry book, a reader, a literature book, an arithmetic 
text, a geography text, a history text, a nature study text, a 
grammar book, an English composition book, a safety book, 
and instructional tests. This was the day before workbooks and 
skill texts. Questions, summaries, outlines, references were all 
built into the textbook. No teacher could go astray if she followed 
her text and syllabus week by week. The role of the Supervisor 
in that day was to provide each class with sets of books for the 
grades and to test pupils to see if they had learned what was 
in the books. Children were exposed to fairly standardized fare 
of the day. In the elementary school school libraries were non- 
existent. Class libraries consisted of some twenty books—covered 
with brown wrapping paper and numbered from 1 to 20 on the 
back. Friday was library Book Day; out of the closet came the 
books. All twenty books were placed on the high chair in numeri- 
cal order. Row by row, children came to take the next book in 
order. The excitement—the silent praying that went on within 
one during the walk from the seat to the high chair! You were 
lucky to choose Little Women, or Little Men, or The Five Pep- 
pers. You were luckier still if you chose a book you could read 
or enjoy for the week. Were those really the “Good Old Days”! 

I suppose that if one were to make a chronological study 
of textbooks from the country’s infancy to this present day, one 
would have an excellent picture of the history of education in 
the United States. In our schools of today, the Supervisor has 
a major role in the selection of materials and their proper use. 
There is a plethora of materials on the market today and the 
Supervisor must be very selective in purchasing these materials. 


*Principal, Public School No. 14, Queens, New York City 
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When purchasing materials the supervisor keeps in mind: 

a. Her a allowance for textbooks, libraries, and basic classroom ma- 
terials. 

b. The curriculum she is expected to help teachers implement in Language 
Arts, Social Studies, Reading, Health, Safety, Science, Creative Arts, etc. 

c. The accepted philosophy of learning and teaching of the various cur- 
riculum areas. 

d. The knowledges, skills and attitudes she expects her teachers to achieve 
in the various grades for all subject areas, 

e. The number of pupils on a grade level, and the ranges of children’s 
abilities in various subjects. 

f. The skills of her staff in handling curriculum and their creativity in 
teaching. 

g. Problems peculiar to her school population such as bilingualism, low or 
high socio-economic groups, ethnic groups. 

h. School Community mores, goals and ideals. 

i. Community and school resources needing further development. 

j. Anticipated curricular changes in various areas, 

k. A correct and up to date inventory report of all teaching materials. 

1, Continual perusing of all new materials on the market so that she will 
be familiar with them as they appear on approved lists. 

m. Teachers’ particular needs of teaching materials, The newly appointed 
teacher, the teacher who has a flair for trying the new, the teacher who 
likes only what she has been used to since her first day of teaching. 

n. What she, the supervisor values most for children. Sometimes the li- 
brary book for $2.00 or the workbook for 65c consumed at the end of a 
few months. Sometimes money for clay or paint or for copy books? 

Many other things are kept in mind as the Supervisor se- 
lects materials. This major job of selecting materials must be 
shared by teachers for it is the teacher who will be implement- 
ing the curriculum and using the materials with the children. 
The teacher, with her pupils, finally tests whether the super- 
visor has made the proper selection of materials. 

When a Supervisor makes provision for teachers to aid in 
the selection of material, their proper use is practically guar- 
anteed. 

All new materials can be displayed in one central room in 
a school, or in the school district. Teachers can examine books 
that are on the approved lists. 

Teachers can request materials and discuss these recommen- 
dations with the principal. 

Teachers can be made aware of new library books by a 
similar means. Bulletin board displays in teachers’ lounges dis- 
playing book reviews of children’s books are a great aid. 

Teacher Conferences conducted at the Children’s library 
section of the New York Public Library help teachers become 
familiar with children’s books and help teachers plan trips with 
children to Public Libraries. 

A subscription to the Horn Book made available to teachers 
helps teachers know books and more about children’s authors 
and illustrators. 
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A textbook Evaluation Committee set up in a school can 
become an excellent clearing house for evaluating books. Such 
a committee could make out 3x5 library cards which could easily 
be filed for reference. When ordering time comes, teachers’ com- 
ments on books used may help appreciably in filling in on worth- 
while books, or prevent the further purchasing of unusable or 
undesirable books. 


In order to insure the best possible use of materials selected, 
the Supervisor bears in mind that her role is to guide the teacher 
in implementing curriculum so that children may learn under 
the teacher’s guidance. In the supervisory process, the Super- 
visor helps teachers to use materials wisely when she helps the 
teacher do the following: 

1. Know her pupils well. 


a. The range of abilities in reading, arithmetic, etc. 
b. The varying or common interests 


c. The children’s maturity levels, their past experiences, their health 
status, home backgrounds, etc. 


2. Know her various courses of study in all areas for her particular 
grade as well as other grades. 


3. Know how learning takes place at each developmental stage. 

4. Know the skills, knowledges and attitudes involved in each subject 
area, and the proper sequential order that various skills are learned, 

5. Plan her day’s work with focus on particular skills that lead to 
further learning and the use of these learnings. 

6. Evaluate her Lessons. What are you planning to teach? Why are 
you teaching this? What skill or ability do you hope your class will achieve 
by this lesson? For which pupils is this lesson planned? Will this exercise 
on p. 9 give practice, insight or understanding to your children in this par- 
ticular ability? 

7. Develop further understanding of the learning process and dynamics 
of classroom living. 


8. Have courage in experimenting with new materials, methods and 
evaluate devices. 

If an objective of the school is to help children become 
readers, then the Supervisor selects those materials which will 
help children like to read, read widely for further learning. This 
necessitates more than just a basic reading program. If a second 
objective of the school is to have children “learn to learn,” then 
materials chosen will include source materials and a program for 
developing the skills needed in using sources will be carried on. 
A program of this kind would include a well equipped school 
library which would become the hub of the school. If a third 
objective of the school is to develop in children the ability to 
do problem solving and critical thinking—then there will be a 
variety of materials in classrooms, such as dictionaries, globes, 
maps, magazines, almanacs, pamphlets to help the fact finders. 
A teacher will be there who knows all her teaching resources 
so that she can help children define their problems and arrive at 
solutions. 
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IMPROVING SPEECH CONTESTS 
Charles F. Wells* 


Speech contests continue to be as popular as ever in many 
sections of New York state, and one of the most common is the 
declamation or prize-speaking contest in which high school stu- 
dents present memorized selections of prose, poetry or drama. 
Each year hundreds of boys and girls compete in local school con- 
tests, and the winners represent their schools in district or 
county contests. 


Sponsors of the competition cite the valuable training and 
experience each contestant derives from selecting, preparing and 
presenting literary material for the benefit of an audience. They 
indicate that oral interpretation enriches personal appreciation of 
literature, and increases a knowledge of the authors who compose 
it. It is generally accepted that the participants benefit from the 
speech training, acquire poise and platform manners, and de- 
velop an understanding and enjoyment of literature from sharing 
with others the thought and moods of great writers. 


Critics, however, decry the emphasis which is placed on the 
competitive aspects of the contests, and protest that the activity 
has lost much of its educational value. They question the wis- 
dom of competing in the art of oral interpretation, and argue 
that the emphasis placed on winning often destroys the pleasure 
of reading aloud. The most frequent criticism, however, is di- 
rected toward the choice of materials used by high school stu- 
dents. 


Too often, with the knowledge and consent of their English 
teachers, students use material which is without literary value, 
meaning or significance. Some selections over-emphasize pathos, 
sentimentalism, grief and agony, or strive too hard for happiness, 
gaiety, pleasure or good-humor. Audiences are sometimes dis- 
tressed to hear intelligent boys and girls impersonating babies, 
small children, bashful suitors and brokenhearted lovers. Specta- 
tors ask why they must witness the agonies of a small boy 
smoking his first cigar, the ordeal of a teen-ager preparing for 
his first date, or the crisis of a family argument. Too often the 
question is asked why high school students who read and discuss 
the works of literary masters in English courses select stories 
that have little merit for presentation in a speech contest. Evi- 
dently the fault is somewhere between the teachers and the 
pupils; the teachers have failed to stimulate an interest and 





*Professor of English, State University College of Education, Oswego 
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appreciation for good literature, and the pupils have failed to 
recognize the vast treasuries of material suitable for any need 
or interest. English teachers probably hope that their pupils will 
use worthwhile material, but permit the use of flimsy pieces to 
ensure wider participation. 


Assuming that declamation contests are here to stay, and 
that they do have value in speech training, the question is how 
the quality of the material can be improved. Advice, guidance 
and assistance from the English teacher can do much to change 
the situation. Teachers should be alert to discover suitable ma- 
terials in every piece of literature that is recommended for study 
in secondary schools, and be willing to suggest some of these 
selections for use in speech contests. The student has an almost 
unlimited range of items from which to choose. He may select 
prose, poetry or drama, and need only consider the literary 
worth, the suitability for his audience, and his own interests. 
A rich store of material is readily available in the textbooks, 
anthologies and collections in any school library. There he will 
find essays, short stories, biographies, diaries, novels, humorous 
and serious pieces, and so on through the entire list of types. 


Great short stories such as Hawthorne’s “The Ambitious 
Guest” and “The Great Stone Face,” O’Henry’s “The Gift of the 
Magi,” Stephen Vincent Benet’s “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
Poe’s “The Telltale Heart” and “The Mask of the Red Death,” 
A. Conan Doyle’s “Sherlock Holmes,” and many others offer 
excellent dramatic materials which can be used wholly or in 
part, depending upon the time allowed for each reading. 


Sections taken from Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth, Sinclair 
Lewis’ Arrowsmith, A. J. Cronin’s The Citadel, Mark Twain’s 
Life on the Mississippi, Tom Sawyer, and Huckleberry Finn, 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, and most of the novels of Charles 
Dickens offer the drama, excitement or humor sought by pupils 
preparing for a platform reading program. Charlotte and Emily 
Bronte, Pearl S. Buck, Willa Cather, Joseph Conrad, Stephen 
Crane, Edna Ferber, James Hilton, Victor Hugo, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Kenneth Roberts, H. G. Wells and other well-known writers 
whose books are recommended on most high school reading lists 
offer excellent material suitable for oral interpretation. 


Scenes from plays by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Henrik 
Ibsen, Edmond Rostand, Eugene O’Neill, Anton Chekhov, Oliver 
Goldsmith, William Shakespeare and many of the contemporary 
playwrights can be used successfully for brief presentations. 


Humorous passages from the writings of Mark Twain, 
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Stephen Leacock, Robert Benchley, Dorothy Parker, Clarence 
Day or William Saroyan offer material of merit for readers 
seeking light selections. 


Biography also contains unlimited possibilities for readings 
of every mood and degree of difficulty. Carl Sandburg’s three- 
volume The Life of Lincoln contains some of the most poetic 
and dramatic material in contemporary American literature. 


In the field of poetry the list is almost endless. Walt Whit- 
man, Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Archibald MacLeish, and James Weldon Johnson 
are only a few whose works present a challenge to high school 
students. 


Participation in speech contests should grow naturally out 
of speech and English classes instead of being organized as a 
single extra-curricular event. Opportunity should be given for 
all students to read aloud in classes or in small groups, and to 
discover for themselves the pleasure which comes from sharing 
literature with other people. Teachers should make greater use 
or oral reading in English classes. Most good literature comes to 
life when it is read aloud. Characters become real as they are 
allowed to speak and to act out their stories; mood and move- 
ment becomes more apparent; and the full impact of the meaning 
is felt by both reader and listener. 


Several reading programs a year would provide valuable 
experiences for beginners, and help build an interest in reading 
aloud. These programs might well be presented to individual 
classes, to club meetings, or to school assemblies. Students who 
show an interest and ability in oral interpretation of literature 
could be invited to give a brief program to a church or club 
meeting in the community. Participation in a contest would then 
become a natural outgrowth of these experiences, and less of a 
special event. 


Sponsors of speech contests need to re-examine the purpose 
of the competition. If the purpose is to teach good speech, the 
material should require good voice and articulation instead of 
the unnatural voice production and mutilated pronounciations of 
character impersonations. If the purpose is to teach apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of our literary heritage, pupils should be 
encouraged to select materials which have substance. Contests 
in oral interpretation would have a much greater educational 
value, and be less subject to criticism, if the participants would 
present excerpts from good literature instead of using the poor 
materials which are so widely used today. 
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The New 
Building Better English 


for Grades 7-12 











@® Thorough treatment of the large areas of communication— 
speaking, listening, reading, writing. 


Careful and logical organization of content with definite pro- 
gression from one grade to the next. 


Ample coverage of all important elements of grammar, 
Clear and specific instruction. 

Consistent and varied maintenance of activities. 
Correlation of English with everyday experiences. 


A thorough testing program of pretests, check, mastery and 
final tests in separate booklets. 





¢ Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 





Modern Literature... 
in Exclusive School Editions 


Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young Girl 

One of the most powerful literary documents of our 
time, now available complete and in the author’s own 
words in an exclusive school edition. Accompanied by 
unusual illustrations, an appreciative preface and 
useful question material—found only in this special 
Globe edition prepared by Maurice Lewittes. 


Call of the Wild — Jack London 


A dog’s devotion—a strong man’s courage—and the 
primitive frozen north as a setting in one of the 
greatest adventure stories of all time. Complete and unabridged, this 
Globe edition is supplemented by action photographs, maps, a glossary, 
and provocative question material arranged by Helen J. Hanlon. 


The Good Earth — Pearl S. Buck 


This Nobel Prize-winning novel has been edited for school use by Dr. 
Jay E. Greene, Illustrated and provided with helpful teaching aids. 


FOR EXAMINATION COPIES AND COMPLETE CATALOG, WRITE TO 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Mew Texts to Begin 
the Hew Decade! 


D. C. Heath and Company salutes the New York State English 
Council at the beginning of its second decade, and on the 
establishment of a permanent office. For you, we are sure, this 
represents gratifying progress. We also have rewarding progress 
to report with... 


The 7th Edition of: 


Tressler-Christ: ENGLISH IN ACTION, Course 

Tressler-Christ: ENGLISH IN ACTION, course 
Tressler-Christ-Torino: ENGLISH IN ACTION, Course 
Tressler-Christ-Starkey: ENGLISH IN ACTION, Course 4 


These new volumes will be available by the first of the year. 
Authored by men and women especially well-known to the field 
in New York State, the texts have been completely up-dated to 
keep pace with the rapidly changing subject matter: communica- 
tion in our time. Language is created by the people who use it, 
and in an era of dramatic change such as our own, when our 
mass media reach so many, the young student must develop 
comprehension in expression both active and passive. 


As in the past, these volumes retain fundamental principles, while 
incorporating what is most pertinent in current language usage. 
For example, the teacher using the present edition will discover 
in addition to fifty per cent new material and one hundred per 
cent new sentence examples, there have been chapters added 
such as: “Preparing a Term Paper,” “Choosing Television Pro- 
grams,” and “After High School—What?” 


The texts still retain their colorful format with a complete 
grammar handbook section beginning half way through each 
book and continuing to the end. Each page is beautifully laid out, 
attractively and wittily illustrated, wonderfully legible. Won't you 
write us, or see our salesman in your area for more information? 
Your salesman is: 


Western New York: Francis J. Merrill 

Eastern New York: Luther L. Pierce 

New York City: Charles G. Chase, Robert G. Chamberlain, 
Edward J. Kory 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY —Enctewoon,n. s. 
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High in Interest - - Simple in Readability 
STORIES FOR TEEN-AGERS (800k 1 and Book 2) 


edited by Burton and Mersand 





Two exciting, readable anthologies of short stories 
for young people, adapted from the favorite teen- 
age magazines. Sports, romance, adventure, family 
problems—all figure in these stories about and for 
the teen-ager. Several popular favorites are com- 
bined with stories never anthologized before. 


Selected by Ardis Edwards Burton and Dr. Joseph 
Mersand, Stories for Teen-Agers, Book 1 and Book 
2, are furnished with valuable aids to teaching and 
study. Both volumes are attractively designed and 
abundantly illustrated. 








FOR EXAMINATION COPIES AND COMPLETE CATALOG, WRITE TO 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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SPELLING WE USE 


by Horn-Ashbaugh-Horn 
GRADES 2-8 


The spelling program that gives new 
emphasis to these abilities: mastery of 
spelling principles; proper use of the 
dictionary; correct pronunciation; skill in 
word building; improvement in hand- 
writing; and adds this unique PLUS: 
SPELLING WE USE is keyed to the vo- 
cabularies students encounter in other 
courses and outside the classroom. Fa- 
miliarity with the words learned here, 
aids student recognition and application 
when they are used in any context. 
Learning is faster, retention is longer. 
Teacher’s Handbook includes semester dic- 
tation tests. 





READING FOR LIFE SERIES 


Edited by Wood-Bright-Husband 
GRADES 7-9 


A three volume reader-anthology for the 
junior high school grades, to build a 
foundation for solid and continuing liter- 
ary appreciation. Unique in content and 
organization, the .series encompasses a 
wide latitude of authorship in period, 
country and literary style (for example, 
Vachel Lindsay, William Saroyan, Rudyard 
Kipling), into 18 distinct unit themes. 
READING FOR LIFE Features: informal 
style; balanced content; topical organiza- 
tion; flexibility for teachability; Teacher’s 
Manual. 

Looking Ahead (Grade 7) 

On Your Own (Grade 8) 

From Here On (Grade 9) 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Ray B. Azeltine C. H. Johnson 
15 Cottage Place @ 335 Cheves Ave. 
Utica 3 Staten Island 14 











NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
1959-1960 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT, Miss Ruth E. Everett, Erasmus Hall High Scl 

VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Colleges) The Rev. John 
LeMoyne College, Sy 

VICE PRESIDENT (Representing yndary Schools) Mr. Robs 
Bethlehem Central ior igh School, Delmar 

VICE PRESIDENT (Representing tlementary Schools), Mi 
Driseoll, Bureau of Ci iculum Development, New Yorl 

SECRETARY, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Niagara Falls High 
Falls 

TREASURER, Mr. David E. Manly, Newfane Central 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Dr. Hans Gottschalk, State 


Education, Geneseo 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Mrs. 


City 
Dir. Earl Harlan, Stat liversity llege of Education, 
Dr. Florence | I) Yr lege, New York 
Miss Margaret Dwye l of Ed ’ 
Miss Mary Dedie, Fairp 
Mrs. Margaret Heaps, 
Miss Hazel M. i : 
Miss Alic ’Connor, Linton High School, Scnenectady 
Miss Marion O’Connor, Great Neck High School, Great Necl 
Miss Winnifred Ramsdell, Massena Central School, Massena 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
M Jane P. Borst, Oneida High 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE MAY 6-7, 1960 


Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 








